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reach of want, before writing the Old Vagabond or
Jacques. Samuel Johnson, although he was very
sorry to be poor, "was a great arguer for the
advantages of poverty" in his ill days. Thus it
is that brave men carry their crosses, and smile
with the fox burrowing in their vitals. But Villon,
who had not the courage to be poor with honesty,
now whiningly implores our sympathy, now shows
his teeth upon the dung-heap with an ugly snarl.
He envies bitterly, envies passionately. Poverty,
he protests, drives men to steal, as hunger makes
the wolf sally from the forest The poor, he goes
on, will always have a carping word to say, or, if
that outlet be denied, nourish rebellious thoughts.
It is a calumny on the noble army of the poor.
Thousands in a small way of life, ay, and even in
the smallest, go through life with tenfold as much
honour and dignity and peace of mind, as the rich
gluttons whose dainties and state-beds awakened
Villon's covetous temper. And every morning's
sun sees thousands who pass whistling to their toil.
But Villon was the " mauvars pauvre" defined by
Victor Hugo, and, in its English expression, so
admirably stereotyped by Dickens. He was the
first wicked sansculotte. He is the man of genius
with the moleskin cap. He is mighty pathetic and
beseeching here in the street, but I would not go
down a dark road with him for a large consideration